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by his acquisition of Greek education as by his ethnic background. Entrance into the
upper classes of intellectual, political, and economic power very often rested upon
acquiring the fundamentals of a Greek education, much as was the case in modern
colonial empires when a French or an English education proved to be the road to
preferment by the ruling estate. In fact, a Greek education was the principal means of
distinguishing between the "civilized" and "non-civilized" sectors in the population. In
former days, the "barbarian" was viewed by the Greeks as anyone who did not live in
a Greek city. Now that Greek cities existed over much of the civilized world, the
distinction became educational rather than geographical.
Even after the military expansion of Hellenism began to decline and emigration
from the Greek homeland similarly declined after 200 B.C., Greek cultural and
educational forms continued to prevail in most of western Asia and the eastern
Mediterranean for another 400 years. The Greek language was the lingua franca of the
region and the young man who aspired to cliigher" pursuits found it desirable to have
a higher Greek education. This remained substantially true in the Parthian kingdom
and in the Bactrian kingdom as well as in Egypt until around 200 A.D. The entire
Afro-Eurasian ecumene was connected from the Atlantic to the Pacific when the
Kushan Empire in the first century A.D. linked the Parthian and the Roman Empires
on the west with India on the east. We know that Hellenic art styles influenced both
China and India, with the fulcrum of contact for interchange between Greek, Iranian,
Indian, and Chinese forms of civilization being Bactria and the Hindu Kush. Possibly
there was literary and educational interchange too, but the evidence is too thin to say.
It seems clear, however, that by the end of the second century A.D. the Hellenic
inroads had spent themselves, either being absorbed or put on the defensive. There-
after, the creative energies of the intellectual classes began to move toward new
philosophical formulations which subordinated the inherited Greek patterns of ra-
tional thought to religious formulations in both eastern and western garb. These
semi-religious philosophies embodied the search for salvation and happiness in a
spiritual world beyond the reach of the Greek polis and its human citizenry.
Generalizations are not easy, but it seems possible that the shift from a
"daylight" religion of interest in this world to a spiritual interest in the future life
reflected the change from a free and vigorous social life to a restricted political life
that occurred when the Greek cities lost their independence under Macedonian,
Hellenistic, and Roman rule. When the civic ideal of the city-state no longer had a vital
meaning for the Greek mind, many intellectuals sought refuge in religious contempla-
tion and mysticism. This change tended to diminish the civic, practical, and moral
character of education and to emphasize its more narrowly intellectual and academic
character.
Another side of the picture was that the social gap between the Greek educated
upper classes and the uneducated lower classes began to widen in Hellenistic times.
The large landowner became more powerful whereas the formerly independent farmer
lapsed into peasantry or slavery while his counterpart in the cities became more
dispossessed than ever. So it was, first in the greek cities of the East and then later in
the Latin cities of the West, that the poor and alienated masses of people became
potent candidates for the new Christian religion that began to take form in the Levant.